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wishful people, each intent on gaining some object, thronged the lobbies
of the hotels and the corridors of the Capitol. They operated seemingly
without rest, and Senators and Congressmen were never surprised when
a stranger followed his greeting in the next breath with some demand.
All this was surprisingly nbnpartisan. It is difficult to realize, after
reading reports of the fierce partisan debates and the press controversies
of the day, that in so many matters partisanship was a sham, With re-
gard to a multitude of money projects involving subsidy bills and appro-
priation items, Democrats and Republicans worked together in closest
cooperation. Weed and Seward, hated "Black Republicans," were close
friends of eastern Democratic city bosses and western Democratic Con-
gressmen. Southern Senators had such confidence in Seward that he
was called in to reconcile their quarrels, and seemingly hopeless dead-
locks over legislation might be worked out if Seward were on the con-
ference committee and used his champagne as a lubricant.9
Despite the increased pressure the panic and the bipartisan interests
brought on Congress, these claims were to have hard going. This was
due in part to a feeling which John Bigelow described to William Cullen
Bryant: "There is an unusual dullness and inactivity in all departments
of business, arising from the general distrust, as Emerson used to call
it. But I use the word in a somewhat more comprehensive sense than
he did. There is a limited degree of the same want of confidence in the
men who conduct enterprises requiring capital in this country now,
that you found in Spain and that exists in Mexico, in China and in all
half-civilized countries. The character of our Presidents of late years
is but a reflection of the national morals. Buchanan is a far better rep-
resentative of the American people today I fear than Washington
would be. The financial storm ... has made every man suspicious of
his neighbors and the consequence is that no one who has money knows
where to put it to be safe. It is as plenty in New York as paving stones
and yet no one can find a decent security to invest it in. No reliance
whatever is placed upon the integrity of Railroad, Bank or Insurance
officers. It is taken for granted apparently that none of them however
unexceptionable their previous standing, are beyond the reach of
temptation to use the property entrusted to them for their own benefit,
, without respect to the interest of their employers. I am in hopes that the